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Notes of the Month 


Who's Who in Laos 

IN a country such as Laos, where politics are in the hands of the 
few educated aristocrats and princes of royal blood, the recent ir- 
ruption of a newcomer caused some surprise among foreign 
observers. This was Captain Kong Lae, an unknown twenty-seven- 
year-old officer in the 2nd Parachute Battalion who, with the help 
of his troops, seized the administrative capital, Vientiane, early in 
the morning of g August 1960. He then proclaimed that there 
should be an end to ‘civil war’ in the country (his battalion has been 
putting down Pathet Lao rebels), that American aid, both financial 
and technical, should be terminated, and that Laos should return 
to a policy of neutrality and friendliness to all foreign countries. 

The leading ministers of the Government unseated by Kong 
Lae were all members of the Paxasangkhom Party, the political 
wing of the Committee for the Defence of National Interests. This 
Committee was formed in 1958, after Communist successes in the 
supplementary elections in May of that year, by pro-Western army 
officers and civil servants, and it immediately became an influential 
group. In July it obliged the Prime Minister, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, to resign by refusing to co-operate with him. It accepted 
the King’s nomination of Phoui Sananikone as Premier in August 
1958, and aided him in forming a Cabinet in which two important 
portfolios, Foreign Affairs and Finance, were held by C.D.N.I. 
leaders, Khampan Panya and Thao Leuam Ratsasomvat. In 
Premier Phoui’s Cabinet reshuffle on 14 January 1959 the Chairman 
of the C.D.N.I., General Sounthone Patthamavong, was given the 
portfolio of Defence. This predominantly C.D.N.I. Government, 
through its fear of Communism, magnified the disturbances in the 
summer of 1959 into a full-scale invasion by North Vietnam and 
called on the U.N. for help. 

When Mr Hammarskjéld visited Laos in November 1959 he ad- 
vised that the country should follow a policy of neutrality. It is 
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thought that Premier Phoui may have attempted to do so and that 
this resulted in the withdrawal from his Cabinet, on 19 December 
1959, of seven members of the C.D.N.I. Phoui’s position was 
further weakened on 27 December by the death of the Deputy 
Premier, Katay Sasorith, an influential man of moderate views. 
Phoui, further undermined by alleged unconstitutional irregularity, 
no longer had sufficient support to govern, and he resigned on 
31 December, much against the will of the King, who empowered 
the Army High Command to take charge. Thus Generals Soun- 
thone Patthamavong, Phoumi Nosavan, and Ouan Rattikone, stal- 
warts of the C.D.N.I., acquired control. On 6 January a caretaker 
Government was formed under Kou Abhay, a non-party man, with 
Khampan Panya as Foreign Minister and Phoumi Nosavan as 
Minister of Defence. This Government was to remain in office until 
the elections due on 24 April 1960 were completed. 

The C.D.N.1. was strongly suspected of manipulating the 
election results of last April as all the seats, even in areas where left- 
wing candidates might possibly have had some success, went to 
pro-Government candidates. On 3 May the Paxasangkhom 
(Democratic Party for Social Progress), the political wing of the 
C.D.N.I., was formed. This claimed to hold thirty-four out of the 
fifty-nine seats in the Assembly. 

On 2 June the King called on Tiao Somsanith, Vice-Chairman 
of the Paxasangkhom Party, to form a Government. Tiao, a cousin 
of the King and a former member of Prince Souvanna Phouma’s 
party, the Laotian People’s Rally,’ was thought to have fairly 
pliable views, and there seemed little doubt that the power in the 
Government was the Defence Minister, General Phoumi Nosavan, 
the leader of the Paxasangkhom Party. General Phoumi was said to 
be a nephew of the military dictator of neighbouring Thailand, 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, and it has even been alleged that interests 
in Siam may have helped to finance the C.D.N.I.* This may explain 
why Phoumi flew to Bangkok from Vientiane on hearing of Kong 
Lae’s coup before appearing in Southern Laos to organize opposi- 
tion to the rebels. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, appointed Premier as a result of Kong 
Lae’s coup, is a half-brother of the Communist leader, Prince 
Souphannouvong, and in 1957 negotiated the final agreements with 

1 This was a coalition uniting the two previous right-wing parties. It was 
formed in June 1958, about the same time as the C.D.N.L., to provide opposition 
to Communism. 

* Daily Telegraph, 23 April 1960. 
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him on the reintegration of the Pathet Lao.’ Nevertheless, he seems 
to have no illusions about the difficulties of neutrality in Laos, 
where there is an official Communist Party, the Neo Lao Hak Xat 
(N.L.H.X.). When he resigned from the Premiership for the first 
time, in July 1958, it was on the ground that he could not work with 
two members of the N.L.H.X. in the Cabinet. 

Souvanna Phouma presented his new Cabinet to the National 
Assembly on 16 August, retaining for himself the portfolios of 
Defence and Foreign Affairs. His experiences in 1958 made it un- 
likely that he would appoint any N.L.H.X. members to the Cabinet, 
and indeed he has said that he would not do so. He put forward a 
policy of neutrality and friendliness to all abroad, and efficient 
administration and development of the economy at home. Real 
neutrality for Laos seems to be the only path which could lead her 
to stability, and Souvanna Phouma perhaps has enough experience 
of both left and right wings to achieve that neutrality. 


A Unitary or a Federal State in the Congo? 

WHETHER the Congo is to be a federal or a unitary State is still an 
unanswered question. Since the beginning of 1959, when the com- 
ing of independence was first announced, the Belgian Government 
had insisted on a unitary state, admitting however a measure of 
decentralization of power to the provinces, but always with a strong 
central government. Their eyes were on the Lower Congo region— 
the Bakongo country—where Joseph Kasavubu’s followers were 
demanding the reconstitution of the old Congo Kingdom, which 
included the mouth of the river, Portuguese Cabinda, and parts of 
Angola and of the French Congo. This would have transformed the 
economy of the whole territory, quite apart from the political con- 
fusion which would result. The Belgian Government feared that 
any favouring of a loose federal system would be the first step to- 
wards secession. While it was realized that secession of the Lower 
Congo would inevitably encourage Katanga separatism, the im- 
mediate problem was the agitation aroused by the ABAKO 
(association of Lower Congo tribes), which spread rapidly after the 
Leopoldville riots of January 1959. 

Probably both the Katanga and the province of Leopoldville (the 
Lower Congo region) could prosper if they seceded. Katanga is 
in a strong position both because of its minerals and the fact that its 
rail communications run south to Rhodesia and west to Angola, 
* See ‘Laos and the Communists’, in The World Today, September 1959. 
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while those with Tanganyika and the east coast could easily be im- 
proved. Its great need would be outside labour for the mines which, 
as Katanga could pay higher wages than other Congo provinces, 
would probably be available. It would also have to import some 
food. Except for one tribe, the Baluba, its tribes are not scattered 
over the other provinces. Ethnically it might be described as more 
compact than any other province. Leopoldville province could also 
prosper because of its geographical position, its outlet to the sea, 
and its rich soil—especially if capital were available for the great 
Inga dam project to provide electric power, which would, it is 
thought, be enough for the whole territory and for the French 
Congo and Angola as well. 

The Congo stripped of the Katanga might begin as a pauper and 
bankrupt state, but provided order were restored and confidence 
created, allowing for foreign investment, it should in the long run 
emerge successfully. Gold and diamonds, its great agricultural 
potential—coffee, palm oil, cotton, and the rest—added to river 
transport and the possibility of cheap electric power, could make it a 
rich and prosperous country. A Congo including Katanga, but 
without Leopoldville, on the other hand, would be rich in some ways 
but unbalanced. Its river transport could be paralysed at any 
moment by the state commanding the mouth of the river, and the 
cheap electric power from Inga would cost just as much as the 
traffic could bear. In fact, the Lower Congo state could easily black- 
mail all its neighbours. It remains doubtful, however, if a unitary 
state with a too-rigid central government—and new African states 
tend to have dictatorial ways—might not be more likely to lead to 
secession than a federal system allowing for far greater provincial 
autonomy than has yet been envisaged. 

In his radio address on g January, after returning from a short 
visit to the Congo, King Baudouin said that those he had met out 
there all seemed in favour of a large measure of provincial autonomy. 
At the Round Table Conference held in Brussels in January— 
February 1960 the delegates, with the Government’s obvious 
approval, decided on a unitary state. This was always opposed by 
Moise Tshombe, leader of the CONAKAT party of Katanga, by 
the ABAKO (although the delegates to the conference were some- 
what neutral in the matter), and by the dissenting wing of the 
Mouvement National Congolais (M.N.C.) led by Albert Kalondji for 
the Baluba in the Kasai. Since the conference, therefore, the con- 
stitution makers have been at work on plans for a unitary state, and 
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nothing but vague statements have appeared regarding a federal 
system, and these mainly for electoral advantage. 

The Congo general elections held at the end of May had shown 
that the M.N.C._Lumumba—+so described in order to avoid con- 
fusion with the M.N.C.—Kalondji, in opposition—had supporters 
in all the provinces except Katanga; whereas, with the exception of 
the Parti National du Progrés (P.N.P.) which gained seats in three 
provinces, all the other parties were local and gained no seats in 
other than their own province. Lumumba’s party won 36 seats in 
the National Assembly, and with allied parties could count on 49 
altogether. These parties all insist on a unitary state and are pan- 
African in outlook. The ABAKO (Lower Congo-Leopoldville 
province), the CONAKAT (Katanga), and the M.N.C.—Kalondji 
(Kasai) demand a federal system; together they have 27 seats in the 
House. The P.N.P. (mainly in the north-west of the Congo), which 
seems to be the most moderate party, could with its allies count on 
28 seats. The two extreme parties, the Parti Solidaire Africain 
(P.S.A.) in Leopoldville and the CEREA (Centre de Regroupement 
Africain) in the Kivu, have 23 seats between them. Ten seats out of 
the Assembly of 137 members were won by chiefs and individuals 
with mainly tribal interests. The two extreme parties, whose views 
appear to be Marxist, may become of great importance for, voting 
with Lumumba’s group, they make his position secure, but if they 
threw in their lot with the federalists his position would become very 
difficult. On the subject of unitary or federal government they have 
not yet pronounced any very clear views. At first they are likely to 
be on the side of Lumumba, but in the future they will certainly be 
wooed by the ABAKO. 

As Lumumba insists on a unitary state, the federalists have so far 
only been able to protest, and try to gain support for their views, 
having some success in the Kasai and Kivu. Much depends upon 
the continued co-operation of Kasavubu, the Head of State and 
leader of the ABAKO. 








The European Common Market and 
Africa 


THE question of the six Common Market countries and their 
associated territories in Africa is probably, from the political point 
of view, one of the most delicate problems with which the Com- 
munity is confronted. 

Originally, the Treaty of Rome—the Common Market Treaty*— 
was not intended to deal with overseas problems, and it was only at 
a late stage of the negotiations in 1956 that the French Government 
put forward the suggestion that the dependent territories of the Six 
be associated with the Common Market. This suggestion did not at 
first meet with the approval of some of the other partners: in par- 
ticular, the Governments of the German Federal Republic and of 
the Netherlands were afraid that to associate the dependent over- 
seas territories would compromise their relationship with other 
Asian and African countries. Nevertheless, after difficult negotia- 
tions it was decided to establish through the Treaty a limited system 
of association relating to the overseas territories of France, Belgium, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. They are listed in Annex IV of the 
Treaty. The great majority of these associated territories are in 
Africa. 

What, then, is the system as established in the Treaty? It is based 
on three principles, one of which is the ‘preferential system’ laid 
down in the fourth chapter of the Treaty and therefore part of the 
Treaty itself, The second principle is the Investment Fund, a fund 
of $581 million to be spent in five years on social and economic de- 
velopment projects in the associated territories. The third is the 
principle of non-discrimination among the Six as regards establish- 
ment in the associated territories and countries. The two latter 
principles are laid down in the so-called ‘Appended Convention’, a 
convention concluded for an initial period of five years which will 
have to be renegotiated in 1961 or 1962; its date of expiry is 31 De- 
cember 1962. The distinction between the Treaty itself and the 
Appended Convention is important because the Treaty itself has 
been agreed upon for an indefinite period of time, whereas the 
Appended Convention is for five years only. 

Such consultation as took place with the territories concerned at 


1Text in Communauté Economique Européenne: Treaty establishing the 
European Common Market and connected documents (Brussels, Secretariat of the 
Interim Committee for the Common Market and Euratom, 1957). 
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the time of the negotiations was carried out through the metro- 
politan authorities with which the territories entertained what the 
Treaty calls ‘special relations’ (Art. 131). There was no formal con- 
sultation between the negotiating conference and the territories that 
ultimately became associated at the conference table in Brussels. 

This fact may account for the hesitations that existed in Africa 
concerning the association, in particular during the first year after 
the Treaty came into force. Developments in Africa have been ex- 
ceedingly rapid since 1956. The status of the French overseas terri- 
tories was at that time determined by the Loi Cadre; the French 
Governments of the Fourth Republic had since 1945 granted in- 
ternal autonomy to its dependencies overseas. Among the associated 
territories were the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, a U.N. 
Trust territory administered by Belgium; the French Cameroons 
and Togoland, both of them U.N. Trust territories with France as 
the Trustee Power; and Somalia, also a U.N. Trust territory, 
administered by Italy. At the time of ratification of the Treaty it 
could be foreseen that some of these countries would become inde- 
pendent in a few years’ time. This is the reason why declarations of 
intention have been appended to the Treaty relating to Italian 
Somaliland and to the independent countries of the franc area. 
The latter declaration also applies to Tunisia and Morocco. What 
could not be foreseen, however, was the rapid overall political 
development in Africa. 

The Fifth Republic enlarged the system of the Loi Cadre and 
established the Franco-African Community. In that Community 
developments have been influenced by two tendencies: the ‘federal- 
ist’ tendency of the Prime Minister of the Ivory Coast, M. Hou- 
phouet-Boigny and his friends, and the ‘confederalist’ tendency 
defended, in particular, by the leaders of the Mali Federation, 
Senghor, Modibo Keita, and Mamadou Dia. What the federalists 
wanted was a kind of federation with a federal Cabinet and federal 
Parliament. The confederalists were in favour of a kind of con- 
federation with the accent on independence for its members. There 
was no quarrel between the two groups about the desirability of 
strong links with France. 

In December 1959 General de Gaulle made his famous speech in 
St Louis de Sénégal in which he stated his Government’s willingness 
to enter into negotiations with those countries of the Franco- 
African Community which wanted independence. The result of 
this important declaration was that the Mali Federation and 
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Madagascar were the first countries to ask for negotiations with 
Paris. The negotiations led to a favourable result during the first 
four months of 1960, and the independence of both countries has 
recently been formally declared. 

The Cameroons became an independent State on 1 January 1960. 
Togoland followed on 27 April, the Belgian Congo on 30 June, and 
Italian Somaliland on 1 July. Practically all the other associated 
countries and territories in Africa will become ‘independent before 
the end of this year. Last but not least, Nigeria, a country not 
associated with the Common Market, will become independent on 
1 October. She will undoubtedly play a considerable role on the 
West Coast. 

Political events, therefore, have been exceedingly important and 
have followed much more rapidly than anyone could have imagined 
in 1956 when the Treaty was being negotiated. 

What has been the development of the relationship between the 
Common Market and the associated territories overseas? So far the 
relationship between an associated territory or country and the 
European Commission in Brussels has been governed by the 
relationship existing between the mother country and its dependent 
associated territory. If an associated country wanted to submit an 
investment project to the European Commission in Brussels, it did 
so through the intermediary of the metropolitan capital, that is to 
say through Paris, or, in the case of the Congo, through Brussels, 
or, in that of Italian Somaliland, through Rome. From the very 
beginning the associated countries have sought to establish direct 
relations with Brussels through sending their delegates to visit the 
Commission’s headquarters there. The attitude of the E.E.C. 
countries in this respect has been generous. They have enabled the 
Commission’s staff to engage widely in travel in the associated 
countries. 

The result of this has been that a network of relations has been 
built up between Brussels and the Governments of the countries and 
territories overseas, and in this way a basis of mutual confidence 
has been established. There are indications that most of the coun- 
tries and territories overseas want to continue the association once 
they obtain independence. The Cameroons when they became inde- 
pendent on 1 January, and Togoland last April, formally applied for 
the association to continue. 

The Commission and the Council of Ministers of the E.E.C. are 
therefore faced with a complex problem. For, at the same time, at 
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practically all the African conferences, the African states are dis- 
cussing the relationship that is to be developed among themselves. 
In this way territories that were formerly French or British are es- 
tablishing relations among themselves as well as with States that 
were already independent. There is a growing tendency to think in 
terms of African political and economic co-operation or even unity. 
But at the same time there is a tendency among territories of former 
French dependence to re-establish among theniselves the economic 
relationship that existed previously. 

The Prime Minister of Togoland, M. Olympio, in his address to 
the National Assembly on Independence Day (27 April), pointed 
out the desirability of establishing a kind of O.E.E.C. for West 
Africa. He spoke in the following terms: 


It is true that for some time the idea of African unity has been gaining 
ground. Some of the leaders of the independent African States have out- 
lined their ideas about it. Nevertheless, it seems that in discussions on this 
burningly topical question the emphasis has too frequently been laid on 
political rather than economic unity. There are, in fact, numerous 
economic problems which are common to the whole of Africa, and it is 
time that a concrete and practical proposal should be put forward in the 
sphere of economic co-operation. For my part, I am convinced that it is 
through economic co-operation that we can henceforth contribute to a 
considerable extent to the welfare of the inhabitants of West Africa who 
directly concern us. By this means we shall have more chance of succeed- 
ing than in the political sphere, where we are faced with long-term, 
complex, and often arduous problems. 

For reasons which are perhaps easy to understand, the administrative 
and European authorities in West Africa have in the past done little to 
promote a policy of co-operation between their different territories. 
Today, when many African states have achieved independence or are 
soon to do so, the responsibility for this daring undertaking must hence- 
forth rest with the Africans themselves. 

In West Africa, we are faced with various problems of trade and ex- 
change, labour, and emigration, all of which urgently need to be solved. 
In order to do this, a meeting of all the interested independent African 
States should be initiated. 

In view of the special character of West African trade today, we should 
at least consult the views of those with whom we trade in order to see all 
sides of the problem and arrive at a practical solution. 

Moreover, we should not exclude from this meeting interested ob- 
servers such as the representatives of international organizations, for ex- 
ample the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa. As a more concrete 
suggestion, we could envisage the prompt establishment of an organiza- 
tion for economic co-operation in West Africa, on the lines of the 
O.E.E.C. Such an organization could be a meeting-place for important 
discussions and would make possible a co-ordination of efforts within a 
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clearly specified field, while avoiding any involvement in the internal 
affairs of the member States. 

It would seem that the time has come to envisage the creation of this im- 
portant organization, but I would hope that its first meeting should not 
take place before the definite proclamation of independence in Mali and 
in Nigeria. 

While African unity, both economic and political, is tht aim we have 
at heart, that does not mean that we shall limit our horizons to Africa 
alone. On the contrary, wishful as we are to practice the policy of the open 
door, we desire to entertain with all States, of whatever continent, rela- 
tions of friendship based on mutual understanding and reciprocal respect 
for each country’s institutions. 

It may well be that the tendency towards economic co-cperation 
or even some sort of unity will make more rapid progress ‘than the 
development towards political unity. It also appears true that there 
is a great deal of overlapping among the various groups. Neverthe- 
less it seems quite clear that the pattern of co-operation in Africa 
will rapidly develop during the coming years and that by the time 
the Appended Convention expires and becomes the subject of 
fresh negotiation the situation in Africa may have changed con- 
siderably. 

It would therefore seem to be in the interest of Africa as well as of 
Europe and the Western world as a whole that there should be an 
increasing co-ordination of Western policy in relation to Africa. In 
particular, a co-ordination of policies between the E.E.C. and the 
Commonwealth would seem highly desirable. In the African 
countries outside the group associated with the E.E.C. there is 
anxiety about the Community’s outer tariff and about possible 
eventual trade discrimination. 

So far, however, these fears have proved to be unfounded. 
Ghana’s and Nigeria’s trade with the E.E.C. countries, and notably 
with the German Federal Republic and the Netherlands, has in- 
creased of recent years. Those two countries now follow immediately 
after the United Kingdom in importance as trading partners. It 
seems highly unlikely that they would be prepared to divert their 
trade and investments to any considerable extent from countries 
with which relations have been developing favourably. The Euro- 
pean Commission is aware of this problem. Its President, Professor 
Hallstein, said in his speech on 25 June before the joint meeting 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and 
of the European Parliamentary Assembly (the Parliament of the 
European Community) that any solution envisaged in relation to the 
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association of the countries listed in Annex IV should take into 
account the interests of other African countries. 

It would seem that any such solution will depend largely on the 
following factors: (a) the attitude of the countries which are now 
associated on the basis of Annex IV of the Rome Treaty; (6) the 
attitude of neighbouring non-associated countries in Africa, and 
possible forms of co-operation in the economic field between 
associated and non-associated countries in Africa; (c) the attitude 
of the Six; and (d) the attitude of the United Kingdom and other 
members of the Commonwealth. 

The European Commission has so far taken the point of view that 
an associated country on becoming independent should be enabled 
to continue the association if it so desires. The present system could 
thus be continued in substance till the date of expiry of the Ap- 
pended Convention, and if the associated country should desire it 
a pragmatic solution could be found in the matter of its relations 
with the institutions of the Community in Brussels. In this way it 
would not be necessary to apply Article 238 of the Treaty, which 
provides for the association of third countries with the Community. 
This would seem all the more advantageous because the procedure 
of Article 238 is long and cumbersome, and fresh negotiations will 
in any case have to take place in 1961 or 1962. Moreover, it would 
seem very odd politically if a country, on becoming independent 
and asking for the association to be continued, were to be confronted 
with a situation in which the advantages provided for might be 
diminished or withdrawn. 

In the Preamble of the Treaty the six countries have declared their 
intention ‘to confirm the solidarity which binds Europe and over- 
seas countries’ and expressed their desire ‘to ensure the develop- 
ment of their prosperity, in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations’. 

Article 131, paras. 2 and 3, refers back to the Preamble in the 
following terms: 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote the economic and 
social development of the countries and territories and to establish close 
economic relations between them and the Community as a whole. 

In conformity with the principles stated in the Preamble to this 
Treaty, this association shall in the first place permit the furthering of the 
interests and prosperity of the inhabitants of these countries and terri- 
tories in such a manner as to lead them to the economic, social, and cultur- 
al development which they expect. 
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The argument, therefore, that the Six have an especial responsi- 
bility towards the associated countries, and in particular towards 
those countries that wish to continue the association on becoming 
independent, is a solid one. There seems to be no reason why this 
responsibility could not be extended to other overseas countries 
should they wish it. But in that case two main difficulties would 
arise: the need for co-ordination between the ‘preferential system’ 
outlined in Part IV of the Treaty and the Commonwealth prefer- 
ence, and the need to act in conformity with the G.A.T.T. rules. 

It has already been said that so far there seems no reason to be 
unduly worried about the E.E.C. preference. Trade figures for the 
associated countries have not notably changed since 1958, and 
though this might gradually happen as the outer tariff comes into 
force, some E.E.C. countries would not be too enthusiastic at seeing 
a change in their pattern of trade with non-associated countries in 
Africa. The anti-E.E.C. bias of some independent non-associated 
countries in Africa would seem to be inspired by political rather than 
by economic motives. The overall need in Africa is for aid in the 
fields of infra-structural development, trade development, and pro- 
fessional training. These problems should clearly be approached 
along lines that transcend the previous colonial boundaries. Invest- 
ment measures in former British dependencies may well influence 
development in countries associated with E.E.C. and vice versa. 
The same can be said of trade development. 

There would therefore seem to be a strong case for urging a 
co-ordination of policies in relation to Africa. A beginning has been 
made with the Development Assistance Group (D.A.G.), estab- 
lished early this year. But that is not enough. 

The situation which has developed in the newly independent 
Congo serves to underline the need for a co-ordination of Western 
policies in relation to independent Africa if that continent is to be 
preserved from subversive tendencies. So far the policies of the 
British and French components of Europe have met with some 
success in Africa. The Belgian experiment is still in the balance. But 
to project the Sixes and Sevens into Africa would be unjust and 
dangerous. 


J. J. VAN DER LEE 


Turkey: The End of the First Republic 


SINCE 3 o'clock in the morning of 27 May 1960, Turkey has been 
ruled by the National Unity Committee, a body of mostly junior 
officers (only four of its thirty-eight members are generals) which, 
as representative of the Armed Forces, has taken over the sovereign 
power constitutionally delegated by the nation to the Grand 
National Assembly. 

Any foreigner who did not happen to know that Atatiirk, founder 
and first President of the Republic, died in 1938 could be excused 
for thinking that he was back in power. His pictures are to be seen 
everywhere: in shop-windows, in restaurants, on the front page 
of the newspapers. His name occurs in every editorial and in all the 
speeches made at the almost daily rallies in celebration of the 
Second Republic: rallies with themes such as ‘We are with the 
Army’; ‘We are with the students’ ; “We forgive the police’. But all 
the invocations of the great name cannot conceal the fact that what 
has happened is in violation of Atatiirk’s firm principle that the 
Army must take no part in politics. 

The astute political analyst who is unfamiliar with Turkey will 
fall into some obvious traps: he will regard Turkey as yet another 
democracy overthrown by ambitious soldiers; he will see the 
Revolution of 27 May as the culmination of years of plotting to 
establish an Army dictatorship ; he will make the equation Giirsel = 
Neguib and will speculate about who the Turkish Nasser will be. 
In fact, the Turkey of Menderes was not a democracy, the Revo- 
lution came after not years but months of plotting, the Army does 
not intend to maintain a dictatorship, and some of the best brains in 
Turkey are now devising a Constitution that will make the emer- 
gence of a Turkish Nasser an impossibility. Nevertheless, there is 
some truth in at least the first half of the cocktail-party witticism 
that the decade 1950-60 was the only time in history in which the 
Turks have been ruled by an entirely civilian Government, and that 
the Army could not tolerate this innovation any longer. 

The Turks’ ‘first civilian Government’ was corrupt, cynical, and 
hypocritical. Yet when it took office in May 1950, putting an end to 
the long dictatorship of the Republican People’s Party, it was amid 
popular rejoicing unparalleled since the day in 1908 when Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid’s absolutism was overthrown by the Party of Union 
and Progress. There had been graft and extortion in the era of the 
People’s Party, the press had been controlled, the minorities had 
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been bullied. The Democrat victory was hailed by the liberal in- 
tellectuals, who saw it as a step towards Atatiirk’s goal of a multi- 
party system ; by the business men whose style had been cramped by 
étatism; by the then small but growing class of industrial workers, 
forbidden to organize effectively and forbidden to strike at all ; by the 
religious conservatives, mindful of how the People’s Party had de- 
throned Islam. For the first few years the Democrats seemed to be 
living up to their promises. True, they did not grant the right to 
strike, nor did they tax agricultural incomes, a measure which the 
economists have always insisted is the prerequisite of financial 
stability for Turkey. Yet for the most part people were content. 

What went wrong? This is a question on which many a doctoral 
thesis will doubtless be written in years to come, but two elements in 
the answer are clear: the failure of the 1954 harvest after an un- 
precedented run of good years, and the personality of the two lead- 
ing Democrats, Bayar and Menderes. The failure of the harvest 
should have been the signal for the Democrats to reconsider their 
grandiose schemes for industrial expansion, but they were blinded 
by their self-confidence and their well-founded belief that Turkey’s 
allies would never let her plunge into total economic ruin. 

It is not yet possible to say with certainty whether Bayar or 
Menderes bears the heavier responsibility, but one can safely assert 
that Bayar was not the figurehead some diplomats supposed him to 
be. He was very proud of his nickname of ‘Comitadji’ which he had 
won by his ruthlessness in the cause of the Party of Union and 
Progress, before the first World War. ‘Comitadji’ meant Balkan 
terrorist; applied by Turks to a Turk it had the same sort of con- 
notation as if a white settler in Kenya were to be known to his neigh- 
bours as ‘Mau Mau’. It was no surprise to anyone when Bayar 
pulled a gun on the officers who came to arrest him on 27 May. 

Adnan Menderes is very different. A politician of great personal 
magnetism, he filled the peasants’ need for a colourful leader whom 
they could regard as sharing their devotion to Islam (though as far 
as one can tell he is not a practising Muslim). His escape from death 
in the Gatwick air-crash raised him in these people’s eyes to saint- 
hood, a promotion which he exploited. Power obsessed and in- 
toxicated him. ‘No one will ever call me an ex-Prime Minister’ was 
one of his sayings. The Turkish press at present is full of reports of 
the corruption of the old regime: of the immense fortunes deposited 
in foreign banks, the jewels, the yachts, the vast estates. Menderes is 
alleged to have transferred currency illegally to Switzerland for the 
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purchase and furnishing of a luxurious villa, and to have used State 
funds to improve his own farms; but he has not been accused of 
outright peculation. His cotton interests made him a rich man be- 
fore he entered public life, and he seems to have differed from his 
ministerial colleagues in not seeking financial gain (subject to the 
reservation that tomorrow’s headlines may tell a different story). 

What he wanted was power. The Democrat Party constitution 
lays down that candidates for the Grand National Assembly are to 
be chosen in local primaries, but the leader of the Party can disre- 
gard these primaries and nominate whom he wishes. The Democrat 
representation in the Assembly was therefore largely composed of 
Menderes’s followers, over whose heads he held a weapon stronger 
than any sanction ever wielded by a Party Whip: dossiers on their 
private lives and misdemeanours, a blackmailer’s dream. A wealthy 
Opposition deputy left the People’s Party to join the Democrats; 
it emerged that he had been caught evading taxes and smuggling 
currency, and had then been presented by Menderes with the choice 
between a criminal prosecution and joining the party. The out- 
rageous Press Laws of 1954 and 1956, which made it an indictable 
offence to attack the ‘honour or reputation’ of any official, provided 
the cover for systematic robberies which would have brought a 
blush to the cheek of any Ottoman extortioner. Foreigners whose 
acquaintance with Turkey does not go back to the years before the 
Democrats’ rise to power have generally supposed that the bak- 
sheesh mentality in officials was part of the unchanging Turkish 
background. In fact it was a reversion to a mode of conduct which, if 
it was not obsolescent by 1950, was at any rate no longer the norm. 
The fish, says the Turkish proverb, begins to smell at the head. The 
corruption of the rulers was common knowledge among the literate 
class, though the peasants, even if they were aware of what was going 
on, were not disturbed by it because this was just the sort of be- 
haviour they have always expected from those in power. The result 
was that the generality of young officials, who in 1950 and even as 
late as 1953 were keen patriots, had by 1960 become cynical and 
disillusioned. 

The most glaring instance of Democrat corruption is generally 
considered to be the organization of the riots of 5-6 September 
1955, with the purpose of demonstrating to the British and the 
Greeks the strength of Turkish public opinion about the Greek claim 
to Cyprus. The agents seem to have been largely drawn from the 
250,000 Turkish deportees from Bulgaria who have supplied the 
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Democrat Party with the thugs it needed to break up Opposition 
gatherings and to silence those journalists who were subtle enough 
in their attacks on the Government to escape the tentacles of the 
Press Law. Defenders of Menderes used to deny his complicity in 
this and other crimes: he was, they said, such a busy man that he 
was dependent on his entourage for information, and they kept him 
in the dark about his Ministers’ villainies. Now that his blackmail 
files have come to light, he will clearly have to think of a better 
defence than that. 

In the 1954 elections the Democrats received over 58 per cent of 
the vote. By 1957 they had lost a good deal of support, even among 
the farmers, because of the country’s perennial economic crisis. 
Nevertheless, nobody seriously doubted that Menderes would again 
be victorious. His hold on the conservatively religious masses was 
still firm, and most members of the racial minorities were still pre- 
pared to vote Democrat, because of the memory of long years of 
People’s Party discrimination against them. But this was not enough 
for Menderes, who regarded each single vote cast against him as a 
personal attack. The elections were rigged from start to finish—the 
detailed results have still not been published—and a Democrat 
victory was announced. To diagnose Menderes’s trouble as para- 
noia may seem an oversimplification, but it is hard to see any other 
explanation for his words to a booing crowd of students in Ankara 
not long before the Revolution: ‘Do you love me or do you want to 
kill me?’ Yet to put all the blame on Menderes is unfair. None of his 
Ministers, nor President Bayar, could afford to run the risk of a 
change of Government, with its inevitable consequence of an in- 
vestigation of their activities. 

In March 1960 all the Opposition talk was of early elections ‘now 
that the economic situation is better . . . than it will be next year’. It 
is pretty certain that elections were in fact being planned, until 
Menderes received the reports of his Ministers who had been 
touring the provinces to sound public opinion. On 3 April, Ismet 
Inénii, the leader of the People’s Party, former President, hero of the 
War of Independence, and negotiator of the Lausanne Treaty, was 
on a train bound for Kayseri, east of Ankara, to address his sup- 
porters. ‘The Governor of the province, whose orders were to pre- 
vent him from getting there, had the train stopped and called out 
troops to bolster his authority. One of the Army officers con- 
cerned, a major, resigned his commission in protest at being ordered 
to violate a citizen’s constitutional right to travel where he pleased. 
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The major was arrested, pending court martial. The probability is 
that the officers’ plot to overthrow the regime began at that point. 
As in the days of Abdul-Hamid, the officers form the most western- 
ized class in the population. Not a few of them have served abroad 
in Korea or with N.A.T.O., and having seen something of the out- 
side world for themselves they were less likely than most to accept 
the Menderes Government’s claim to be democratic. 

On 18 April the Assembly voted the creation of a Commission, 
composed of fifteen Democrats, ‘to inquire into the affairs of the 
Republican People’s Party and of a section of the press’. “To ensure 
the smooth progress of the investigations’, the Commission pro- 
hibited all political activity and any kind of published reference to 
the debates of the Assembly. Nine days later, after several fights 
between Government and Opposition deputies, the Commission 
was given dictatorial powers by the Assembly. In spite of the ban on 
reporting, this news was known in Istanbul by the following morn- 
ing, 28 April. A demonstration by students of the Law Faculty gave 
the police the excuse to invade the university campus. The Rector 
was manhandled when he protested, and the police opened fire on 
the students, shooting to kill. One death was admitted by the 
Government; the true figure has still not been determined, though 
most people believe it to have been eleven or twelve. The Army 
was called in to restore order, which it did with consummate tact 
and gentleness, chiefly by getting the hated police out of the stu- 
dents’ sight. Martial law was imposed that afternoon. The next 
day, students in the Law and Political Science Faculties at Ankara 
demonstrated, and they were fired on by soldiers as well as by police, 
the Martial Law Commander at Ankara being a Menderes man. It 
should be emphasized that such student activity, though the norm 
in most Eastern countries, is unprecedented in Turkey. Moreover, 
unlike most ‘student demonstrations’ in the Arab countries, the 
students involved were university undergraduates, not elementary 
and secondary school children. 

One can only guess how long the Army would have borne with 
Menderes’s Government had the students not brought things to a 
head. Was there collusion between officers and students? Perhaps, 
but there is no evidence to prove it. But it is worth bearing in mind 
that Turkey has universal conscription, and that this year’s junior 
officers are last year’s students. At all events, the Army’s resentment 
at being used to prevent Inénii from going about his lawful business 
was intensified by the shedding of Turkish blood by Turks and the 
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imposition of martial law to silence the young critics of the Demo- 
crats’ undemocratic behaviour. On 3 May, General Cemal Giirsel, 
Commander of Land Forces, wrote a forthright letter to the 
Minister of Defence, deploring the ‘unintelligent use of troops 
against the students’, and insisting that the situation could not be 
saved by force. The first essential was for the President of the Re- 
public to resign, ‘in view of the general conviction in the country 
that all the evils proceed from him’. There should be changes in the 
Cabinet; the Governors and police chiefs of Ankara and Istanbul 
and the Martial Law Commander of Ankara should be replaced, 
the Commission of Inquiry should be abolished, anti-democratic 
laws repealed, there should be an amnesty for imprisoned journal- 
ists, the arrested students should be released, and the exploitation of 
religion for political ends should cease. 

The Minister of Defence at once sent the General ‘on leave 
pending his retirement in September’, when he was due to reach the 
age limit. Giirsel thereupon issued a farewell message to the troops 
under his command, to be brought to the attention of all ranks, in 
which he urged them not to let the honour of the Army be sullied by 
involvement in the ambitions of politicians. The circulation of the 
message was of course stopped, but its contents were rapidly known 
to everyone. (One extraordinary feature of life in Turkey during this 
period has been the accuracy of most rumours.) The General then 
went home to Izmir, where he occupied himself with his garden. 

Meanwhile, cadets and instructors of the two War Colleges in 
Ankara and Istanbul were planning their coup, using the same 
efficient methods of secret organization that had paved the way for 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid’s overthrow in 1908. The details of what was 
to be done were planned by cells of four men, only one of whom was 
in contact with any other cell. Army commanders and other senior 
officers known to be in sympathy, including Giirsel, were informed 
in the most general terms—‘We are planning something. Are you 
with us?’—and all of them expressed their support. 

It is said that the original date fixed was Saturday, 28 May, but it 
was brought forward by twenty-four hours when the plotters 
learned that the Government was planning to shoot some intel- 
lectuals and four leading Opposition members on that day; the 
Cabinet even considered a suicidal scheme to liquidate the War 
Colleges. The execution of the coup was as brilliant as its planning. 
At 3 o’clock in the morning of 27 May, officers and cadets took over 
every Government office and communications centre in Turkey. In 
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the whole operation there was only one casualty, a lieutenant shot 
by an auxiliary policeman at the Ankara Post Office. The members 
of the Government and other leading Democrats were quietly 
rounded up and interned. Giirsel had been instructed by telephone 
the previous day to be ready for a journey early on Friday morning. 
He startled his wife and provided the Revolution with a legend by 
being up and dressed and watering his garden before 4 a.m. By 
10.20 he had been picked up by an Air Force jet and flown to 
Ankara, where he was proclaimed President of the National Unity 
Committee, the organizing body of the Revolution. That same 
morning five law professors of Istanbul University were flown to 
Ankara to begin drawing up a new Constitution. It is an indication 
of the efficiency with which the secret had been kept that the officer 
who collected them from their homes and put them on the aircraft 
was the one who had, the previous evening, by order of the Martial 
Law Commander of Istanbul, walked in on a meeting the professors 
were holding and told them to disperse. 

Did the Army have to intervene? Could not democratic pro- 
cesses have been used to overthrow Bayar and Menderes? Once 
martial law had been declared the Army had no alternative. Giirsel’s 
warning had been disregarded: the Government was confident 
that the Turkish tradition of obedience to authority would keep the 
people in line. The only groups in Turkey with sufficient initiative 
to begin the attack on the undemocratic regime were the universi- 
ties and the Army. When the students demonstrated in the streets, 
the general public stood on the sidewalk and applauded. Given a 
few more days of senseless shooting, some of the urban population 
might have taken an active part, but the mass of the peasantry 
would have remained loyal to Menderes, as would the Democrat 
Party’s squads of professional toughs, to whom weapons and Army 
uniforms were being issued by municipal authorities. If the Army 
had maintained martial law indefinitely, the revolutionary fervour 
of the universities would have died of frustration and boredom. If, 
on the other hand, the Army had stood aside and refused to uphold 
the Government, that would have been tantamount to an invitation 
to civil war. 

And what now? The legislative power is exercised by the National 
Unity Committee, whose President, General Giirsel, is Prime 
Minister. In his seventeen-man Cabinet, the Ministers of Defence, 
Communications, and the Interior are also Army officers, the 
remaining Ministers being civilians, mostly professors or civil 
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servants. The National Unity Committee has pledged itself to hand 
over power to a new Assembly as soon as elections can be held, the 
provisional date for these being 27 May 1961. Celal Bayar is to be 
charged with high treason; Menderes, all his Ministers (with the 
exception of Namik Gedik, Minister of the Interior, who committed 
suicide in custody), and the entire Democrat membership of the 
Assembly face charges of ‘abrogating the Constitution and reduc- 
ing the Grand National Assembly to impotence’. In spite of much 
bloodthirsty rattling of typewriters by certain journalists, present 
indications are that there will not be large-scale executions: one 
Army officer’s reply to a question on this theme was an indignant 
*This isn’t Iraq, you know!’ 

The trouble at the moment is that many of Menderes’s peasant 
devotees refuse to believe that he is a bad man and that the National 
Unity Committee are good men. The Democrats’ encouragement 
of the more reactionary manifestations of religious feeling had won 
them many votes. It had become a commonplace for preachers to 
tell their congregations that anyone who did not vote for Menderes 
was an infidel. The numerous Turks who find it possible to be at 
the same time sincere Muslims and loyal citizens of a secular Re- 
public could obtain no satisfaction by protesting to the civil or 
religious authorities. 

When Atatiirk set parliamentary democracy as the goal for 
Turkey, he knew it would be a long job, in a country where nearly 
80 per cent of the people were peasants for whom Islam meant not 
a man’s personal religion but the entire frame of everybody’s ex- 
istence. Hence the failure of the two attempts in his lifetime to set 
up an official Opposition (in 1924~5 and 1930); if the will of the 
Turkish people had been freely expressed at that time, it would have 
been to undo the Kemalist reforms. But the generation that was 
growing up in the late 1930s imbibed the Kemalist spirit, if not with 
their mothers’ milk, at least with their A B C; the real charge against 
the Democrats is that they delayed the westernization of Turkey by 
a decade. 

What the Menderes Government did was to give the untutored 
masses what they wanted by conniving at numerous breaches of the 
laws which formed the basis of the secular State: turbans were fre- 
quently to be seen in Anatolian villages; marriages, including poly- 
gamous marriages, were performed by village imams. Self-appoint- 
ed ‘religious’ leaders went around the villages spreading preposter- 

ous slanders against the Opposition. An imam in Kayseri forbade his 
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congregation to have their teeth filled : extractions were perhaps per- 
missible, but the filling of teeth was a sinful innovation, being un- 
known in the time of the Prophet. In Rumelihisar, a village with a 
largely Christian native and foreign population, an unemployable 
citizen with a low I.Q. and an immense drum (the former congenital, 
the latter provided by the Democrat Party) roused the village be- 
tween 2.30 and 3 every morning during the month of Ramadan this 
year, so that everyone could be up in time to begin the Fast. People 
who complained to the police were referred to the local government 
office, whence they were referred back to the police. But there were 
uglier stories, too, this Ramadan, of restaurant proprietors being 
intimidated into closing down during the hours of daylight, of 
people insulted and threatened for smoking in the streets, of a village 
girl dying because her father would not permit her to take medicine 
during the Fast. This last case displays a complete ignorance of 
Islamic teaching, and suggests that what the fanatics understand 
by Islam is simply the antithesis of modernism; Islamic is equated 
with pre-Republican and un-Western. 

With the Revolution, the exploitation of religion for political ends 
has again become a punishable offence, though the Committee is 
being careful not to offend genuine religious feeling. But all is not 
yet quiet in Anatolia. Immediately after the Revolution all firearms 
in private hands were called in, but within a week or so shot-guns 
and hunting rifles were returned to their owners. On 8 August, 
however, a new order was issued calling them back again. A farmer 
who can prove a genuine need to destroy agricultural pests may, 
after a complex string of formalities, be permitted to have his shot- 
gun (but not rifle) for a strictly limited period only. Revolutionary 
Tribunals are being created to deal with counter-revolutionary 
activities; every few days one reads of arrests of people caught 
speaking against the regime. So long as the regime is synonymous 
with the Army, no counter-revolution can succeed. But what of the 
future? 

‘The world will see,’ said General Giirsel on 9 June, ‘that the 
moment our task is ended we shall return to our own honoured 
ranks, our own units, and our own duties.’ The National Unity 
Committee is not following a deep-laid plan to usurp power in per- 
petuity; close scrutiny of its statements and actions indicates that it 
is not following any plan at all, but is dealing with each new situation 
as it arises—and dealing, one must say, most effectively. 

The People’s Party, which at first was confident that it would soon 
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be back in power, has had its hopes damped by the Committee’s 
repeated assertion that the Revolution was undertaken to eliminate 
an unconstitutional and evil Government, not for the benefit of 
any political party. Ismet Inénii, who at seventy-five is still ac- 
tive, wise, and mellow, is an honoured elder statesman, but there 
is little likelihood of his being permitted to stand for office again. 
The Committee would like a Government of men above party; 
this must mean a Government of university men, journalists, 
ex-civil servants, and ex-officers. Of the last-named there will be no 
shortage, since 235 out of 260 generals, admirals, and air-marshals 
were retired on 3 August. The obvious interpretation is that they 
were men known to be opposed to the new regime, not necessarily 
because of sympathy with Menderes but because generals do not 
like taking orders from colonels and majors. Another possible inter- 
pretation is that some at least of the 235 may be intended to form the 
backbone of the new Assembly. There is no doubt that the Com- 
mittee is being perfectly honest when it speaks of yielding power to 
civilians, but some of these may turn out to be civilians of not very 
long standing. If, as seems likely, the franchise is restricted to the 
literate (something over 40 per cent of the population), the next 
Government is likely to be a dictatorship of the intellectuals. This 
possibility seems to have been in the mind of the man who suggested 
that the first two clauses of the Constitution be amended to read: 
‘The Turkish State is a Republic. Its official language is Turkish. 
Its capital is the University of Istanbul.’ 

Whether such a Government can capture the people’s imagina- 
tion is another matter. In the old days the Turk could go about his 
work confident in the knowledge that the Sultan was ‘maintaining 
the order of the world by his prayers’. Then came Enver, then 
Atatiirk, then Ismet, then Menderes, and now Giirsel. Quite 
apart from considerations of approval or disapproval of these men’s 
actions, each in his turn has been regarded as the man who was 
running the show. And it seems that for the Turks there has to be 
such a man. This is not to imply that Turkey needs a dictator, but 
just that most Turks are not accustomed to the idea of impersonal 
rule by a committee, junta, or debating society. Whoever emerges as 
the next Prime Minister is going to find himself, whether he likes it 
or not, looked up to as Big Brother. Of the four classes mentioned 
earlier as the likely sources of the next Assembly, the ex-officers are 
most likely to produce such a man. 

GEOFFREY LEWIS 





The Economic Background of the 
Spanish Situation 


In order properly to consider the present situation in Spain one 
needs to go back to the early 1950s. That point may be regarded as 
the end of a chapter which began after the termination of the Civil 
War, and the opening of a new one. Till then it was perhaps possible 
to regard the outcome of the Civil War as something that might be 
revised ; after that point it could be said that the possibility of a direct 
attack against the regime had ceased to be actual and a new situation 
had emerged. It was also the most critical moment of the cold war. 
And, economically, it was the moment when in Spain production 
had more or less returned to the level reached before the Civil War. 

In those years we find the definite consolidation of European 
post-war recovery, and the ‘boom’ generated by the Korean War. 
American aid for Spain was about to begin. The new Minister of 
Trade, Manuel Arburiua, launched a policy of expansion. From that 
point on, considerable increases in the gross national product 
took place every year. The average annual rate of growth between 
1900 and 1935 was 0°8 per cent; from 1935 to 1955 it was 1-61 per 
cent; between 1949 and 1957 it was 5-27 per cent. 

Many things could, however, be said about this growth. A com- 
parison of agricultural and industrial output in 1956, 1957, and 1958 
shows the following results: 


Production Indices 
Agriculture Industry 
1956 base year 1925-30 92°9 256°0 
1956 4 » 1953-4 105°7 122°8 
1957» » ” 107°3 133°6 
1958 ys ” 109°6 144°0 


But out of ten basic sectors of production considered in a recent 
study, seven were below the average level of increase, e.g. (reckon- 
ing 1925-30=100) chemicals, 214; coal, 191; gas, 220. The in- 
crease was shown to be mainly due to electricity (=533), non- 
metallic minerals (i.e. pyrites, potash, sulphur, and some others, 
==620), and some consumer goods industries, such as the manu- 
facture of automobiles, a new industry in Spain which in 1958 
produced some 30,000 units.! 


1 La Documentation Francaise: Notes et Etudes Documentaires, 14-16 January 
1958: ‘Aspects de l’Economie Espagnole (1940-1957)’. The figures given here are 
taken from this publication and from: Banco Central, Estudio Econdmico, 1958; 
Mariano Rubio Jiménez, ‘Estabilizacién, ahorro y desarrollo econémico’, in 
De Economia (Madrid), May-June 1959, pp. 521-41. 
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The following contradictions then emerge: first, that in a country 
which is still mainly agricultural, and whose population, also mainly 
agricultural, has increased by 20 per cent in the last twenty years, 
agricultural production has remained stagnant; secondly, that 
electricity, so scarce that even in 1957 private consumption had to 
be cut for several days a week, has now become one of the main 
factors in raising the curve of industrial output; and thirdly that, in a 
country with a very low level of consumption, priority is given to 
consumer goods industries, but not specifically for mass and cheap 
consumption. 

At the end of the last century there was considerable industrial 
development in Spain. The population had almost doubled during 
the nineteenth century and the need for a change in the economic 
structure of the country was strongly felt. But agrarian Spain re- 
sisted any such change and industry was forced to compromise. 
From this moment onwards Spain became an increasingly closed 
and stagnant market, where industry sought mainly to produce 
articles to replace imports, irrespective of cost, and only for a very 
restricted market. The share of foreign trade in the national income 
amounted to 10 per cent in 1911, 11-5 per cent in 1929, and 4-9 per 
cent in 1955. Wealth has always been in the hands of a very few, and 
these few, because of the situation just outlined, have always pre- 
ferred secure incomes to adventurous projects. 

The Spanish economic system as a whole tends to produce a very 
low rate of savings. Forced savings through taxes could not play a 
very important part under the fiscal system that prevailed: 83 per 
cent of the population gets 30 per cent of the total national income 
and pays 60 per cent of the taxes. Moreover in the Budget non- 
productive expenditure predominated; from 1950 to 1958 public 
expenditure went up from 18,000 million pesetas to 50,000 million 
(representing around {107} million and {£2963 million at the 
present rate of exchange), divided as follows: military expenditure 
25 per cent, administration 40 per cent, economic departments 20 
per cent, and education g per cent. 

As for foreign investment, Spain, with such a restricted and pro- 
tected market, and without great natural resources, held out no 
great attractions. American aid, on account of the prevalent 
economic policy, was mainly devoted to filling the gap in the balance 
of trade. 

Thus the greater part of finance was obtained through the crea- 
tion of new money. Between December 1949 and December 1951 
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currency circulation rose by 31 per cent and total money supply by 
34 per cent. In the following three years the inflationary trend was 
reduced, perhaps on account of American aid: currency circulation 
went up only by 18-5 per cent and the total supply of money by 32 
per cent. But in 1955 and 1956 it rose again—by 30 and 38 per cent 
respectively.! 

In 1951 an American economic commission, led by Mr Sidney 
Sufrin, visited Spain and prepared a report. Priority, it stated, 
should be given to agriculture where, with the help of fertilizers, 
irrigation, etc., production increases of up to 20 per cent could be 
obtained in a short time. In industry the first need was to renew old 
equipment and the second to modernize existing industries; only 
after this should new industries be established. It is true that an in- 
crease in agricultural output could have raised exports, thus bring- 
ing in the currency needed for new industrial equipment, releasing 
manpower for industry, and at the same time broadening the market. 
But it was an impossible policy to advocate, because the first step 
would have been to change the agrarian structure—in other words, 
to attack those very interests whose defence had constituted a large 
part of the reason for the Civil War.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Spain has an excess of agricultural population in relation to the 
income derived from agriculture. The population dependent on 
agriculture is 42-38 per cent of the total, whereas the income from 
agriculture is only 27 per cent of the total. The proportion of 
peasant population in Spain is 30 per cent higher than that of France 
(the absolute figure is more or less the same in both), and though the 
surface cultivated is roughly the same, the value of the Spanish 
cultivated square mile is little more than half (0-57) that of the 
French. According to last year’s O.E.E.C. report, 40 per cent of the 
agricultural population can be regarded as surplus. 

The conditions of work are very bad because of the lack of ade- 
quate investment. Spain has always been, and still is, a thirsty land. 
The Republic published a National Plan for the irrigation of some 
3} million acres, but the Civil War put a stop to it. The situation 
today is as follows: 


1 Figures from: Marius Gandilhon, ‘Bilan du Franquisme’, in Esprit (Paris), 
December 1959, pp. 625-49; ‘Economic Policy in Spain’, in The Statist, Inter- 
national Banking Supplement, 13 December 1958, pp. 115~18. 

? The French agrarian economist René Dumont states this clearly in his work, 
Economie agricole dans le monde (Paris, Dalloz, 1954), pp. 241-2. 
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Acres Percentage of total Percentage of total 
: cultivated land surface 
Dry farming 47,090,000 o1's 37°5 
Irrigated land 4,370,000 8-5 3°5 


(Source : Xavier Flores, ‘El problema agrario espafiol. I. Estructura y distribucion 
de la tierra’, in Iberica (New York), 15 May 1960.) 

By 1934, 3,416,000 acres were irrigated. What has been done 
since is therefore not so much as is claimed. According to the 
Instituto de Cultura Hispanica, by 1972, taking into account the 
expected population increase, the irrigated surface should amount 
to 7,798,000 acres if the food needs of the Spanish people are to be 
met. That would mean an annual increase of 160,000—170,000 
acres, or double the rate of recent years. As to the cultivation 
methods, although some progress was made in the last few years in 
respect of fertilizers and mechanization, nevertheless in 1958 Spain 
had only one tractor to every 1,625 acres, whereas England and 
Germany had one per 45 and Italy one per 460 acres. In that year 
30,000 private cars were produced but only 1,500 tractors. 

Moreover, crop distribution is irrational, much too large an 
acreage being devoted, for example, to wheat, with the lowest 
productivity in Europe. In 1951, René Dumont,' observing a de- 
cline in the area under wheat, thought this might indicate a begin- 
ning of rationalization, but in 1958 it rose again to 10} million acres, 
as in France. There, however, production reached 8 million tons, 
whereas in Spain it was only about half that amount. The failure to 
improve living standards can easily be illustrated. In 1954 Spain, 
with an average of 2,535 calories per inhabitant according to the 
Instituto de Cultura Hispanica, lagged behind all the developed 
countries and even such countries as Egypt, Greece, and Southern 
Rhodesia; in 1956 per capita consumption represented the energy 
equivalent of 0-88 metric tons of coal, whereas the world average 
was 1°35 metric tons. 

The reason for this situation lies in the country’s agrarian struc- 
ture, which impedes economic growth. There are approximately 
17 million acres of latifundia (or land under extensive cultivation), 
25 million acres of small holdings, and only 8} million acres in 
medium-sized holdings. The big estates are divided between 
10,584 owners and have an average size of 1,600 acres. There are 
6,100 estates of 625—1,250 acres, with a total surface of 5,350,000 
acres ; 3,136 of 1,250~—2,500 acres, totalling 5,300,000 acres; and the 
rest consists of 1,312 estates of over 2,500 acres. René Dumont says 
1 op. cit. 
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in the work already quoted: ‘South of Toledo, beginning at La 
Mancha, and embracing the two Andalusias and Extremadura, we 
find the latifundia, occupying from 31-5 to 40 per cent of the sur- 
face... They are generally less cultivated than the minifundia in the 
north. Some big estates are devoted only to the breeding of bulls for 
bullfighting. Many others, deserving of serious development, are 
devoted to pasture and hunting. . . Some others are cultivated only 
one year out of five, with two or three years devoted to pasture and 
two years fallow. . . Since in these places we find many unemployed 
wage labourers, and all the population suffers from a shortage of 
food, it is evident that the big landowners do not fulfil their duty.’ 
The social situation remains as Brenan has described it;! and we 
find here, in the Guadalquivir Valley, some of the best land in 
Spain. In these conditions any improvement of agriculture is im- 
possible; the owners are not interested, since they can get sufficient 
results with very low wages, and the peasants are powerless to fight 
against their semi-feudal situation. 

In the other half of Spain, most peasants live on plots of land 
too small to be economic or to permit of any rational cultivation. 
Only in the northern fringe, in Catalonia and parts of Valencia, is 
the situation satisfactory. In Galicia, where the average holding is 
around half an acre, and in the corn belt of Old Castile, where it is 
about 1} acres of very poor land, the situation is truly dramatic. 
And in Old Castile intensive cultivation is even sometimes attempt- 
ed on very poor land that should really be devoted to afforesta- 
tion. 

Land is not organized to yield the greatest output, but to provide 
the highest possible income to the small class of landowners, who 
live usually in the towns and are not interested in the land but only 
in the income obtained from it through peasant labour. And the 
peasants, when they are not mere wage labourers, have to pay part 
of their meagre crop as rent to the owner; 60 per cent of them have 
their land on lease and retain barely enough of their produce to live 
on.* 


1 See Gerald Brenan, The Spanish Labyrinth (Cambridge University Press, 
1943). 

* Figures from: Banco Central, Estudio Econdmico, 1958; Estudios Hispdnicos 
de Desarrollo Econémico: La Agricultura (Madrid, Instituto de Cultura His- 
panica); René Dumont, op. cit.; Manuel Delasalle, ‘Espagne d’hier, Espagne de 
demain (Développement économique et structure sociale)’, in La Nouvelle 
Critique (Paris), March 1959, pp. 38~78; Xavier Flores, ‘El Problema agrario 
espafiol’, in Jberica (New York)—I. Estructura y distribucién de la tierra (15 May 
1960); II. Produccién consumo y productividad (15 June 1960); III. La 
situacién social de nuestros campesinos (15 July 1960). 
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INDUSTRY AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The organization of industry is also not such as to produce the 
best results. The aim of the military rebellion was mainly to protect 
agrarian interests. It was for this reason that the industrialists com- 
plained for a long time about the ‘dirigisme’ of the regime. However, 
in the 1940s they were able to acquire large profits by taking advan- 
tage of the black market and by exploitation of the crushed and 
disciplined workers. The corrupt control of foreign trade gave a 
further source of profits, through speculation with export and im- 
port licences. In the early 1940s, the I.N.1. (National Institution of 
Industry) was established. This organization could have been very 
important for the industrial development of Spain, but it failed be- 
cause its policy, being influenced by considerations of nationalist 
self-sufficiency, lacked a genuine economic basis, and also because 
of the incompetence of the management, consisting mainly of 
Generals who were given these posts in order to guarantee their 
fidelity to the regime. In private industry, the traditional Spanish 
protectionism is coupled with a high degree of monopoly ; practically 
the whole of Spain’s industry is controlled by six great banks. For 
the past twenty years these various interests have obtained great 
benefits through inflation and through the exploitation of both 
workers and consumers, without paying much heed to the develop- 
ment of the country. 

The following figures demonstrate the inflationary trend and 
the foreign trade situation: 


Increase in Increase in Prices Cost of Pesetas per 
total supply grossnational 1953=100 living 1 U.S. $ in 
of money product 1953 = 100 Tangier 
(per cent) (per cent) 
1951 17°5 7°6 92°6 100°4 — 
1955 14°0 12 104°4 105*3 43°13 
1956 19°8 4°7 113°9 InI’s 45°20 
1957 16°8 5°6 133° 123°5 54°19 
1958 14°5 4°3 146-0 140°0 55°48 
Foreign Trade 
($ million) 
Imperts Exports Balance 
1951 427°9 498-0 70° 
1955 617°3 446°3 —171'0 
1956 766-7 441°4 —325°3 
1957 862°2 475°8 — 386-4 
1958 849-0 485°7 — 363°3 


(Source : Banco de Espafia: Informe sobre la situacién de la 
Economia Espatiola en 1958.) 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND UNREST 


From a social point of view the 1950s witnessed a certain im- 
provement in the standard of living; it must be remembered that in 
the 1940s that standard was one of hunger, and hunger often meant 
death. The increase in economic activity also brought with it higher 
wages, although people often had to work for as much as twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, and productivity was still very low, as has 
already been mentioned earlier in discussing the food situation. 
Also, prices rose more rapidly than wages and salaries. In 1936, a 
half-hour’s work by an average worker would enable him to buy a 
pound of bread; in 1956 he needed one hour twenty minutes; and 
consumption of meat, milk, eggs, and sugar in Spain is often below 
that of Portugal and Greece.' In the spring of 1956 a great wave of 
strikes took place in Catalonia and the north; wages were raised 
twice in the cities, and in 1957 in the countryside too. But with a 
structure such as has been described above, an increase in industrial 
wages can only lead to greater inflation, and an increase in the 
peasants’ wages to greater unemployment. 

During these years the economic aristocracy of the regime also 
became firmly established. Fortunes continued to be made on the 
black market and their proceeds placed to a great extent in Swiss 
and North American banks. 

Finally, we find the children of this aristocracy revolting against 
the regime. In an inquiry conducted in the University of Madrid at 
the end of 1955, 74 per cent of the students accused the Government 
of incompetence, irresponsibility, and ignorance, and 85 per cent of 
immorality; go per cent considered the military to be ignorant, 50 
per cent thought them immoral; 67 per cent considered the 
Catholic hierarchy to be immoral and materialistic, and 70 per cent 
thought it not at all interested in the people; 60 per cent were 
against any kind of totalitarianism, and 70 per cent against the socio- 
economic structure of Spain. 

The year 1956 was an important one. The economic crisis began 
to be acute, and was coupled with labour unrest; and following the 
troubles in Madrid in February of that year opposition to the regime 
among the students and intellectuals became widespread. From 
then onwards it once again became possible to speak of the provision- 
al duration of the regime. 

In February 1957 a change took place in the Cabinet. Manuel 
Arburta, the Minister of Commerce, was replaced by Sr Ullastres, 


? Marius Gandilhon, op. cit. 
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who initiated a new economic policy to fight the crisis. A number of 
orthodox measures were adopted: an increase in the bank rate from 
4°25 to 5 per cent; freezing of the rediscount ceilings; directives to 
the banks asking them to reduce certain types of loans; devaluation 
of the peseta on the official exchange market; first steps towards 
simplification of the multiple exchange rates; and, in 1958, a tax 
reform which increased the tax revenue and reduced public ex- 
penditure. As can be seen from the tables above, the rapid rise in the 
money supply was checked and the gap in the trade balance re- 
duced, but prices continued to increase and the peseta to fall; and 
production and imports were restricted. The situation became 
steadily worse, and at a certain moment in 1958 currency reserves 
amounted to only $5 million. Crisis point was reached at the be- 
ginning of 1959, coinciding with the introduction of partial con- 
vertibility of most European currencies and the beginning of the 
Common Market. 

Since 1956 the opposition has been constantly active. It has made 
itself felt through university unrest, protests by intellectuals, civic 
action such as boycott of buses and tramways, strikes, and, as a 
result, frequent arrests. The policy advocated by the most active 
conspiratorial groups aimed at the establishment of a coalition 
ranging from the liberal right to the democratic left, a kind of 
coalition of all potential forces. Other groups have attempted to 
organize mass movements. So far both tactics have failed. The Span- 
ish masses have not yet recovered from the utter crushing that fol- 
lowed the Civil War and from twenty years of exploitation and 
demoralization. As for the potential coalition, if it cannot be backed 
by a mass movement it must obtain the help of all or some of the 
supporters of the dictatorship: the Church, the Army, and the 

Banks, or of the U.S.A. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 1959 


During the first half of 1959 a wind of hope and optimism was felt 
in Spain. The economic situation created panic among the ranks of 
the regime; proof of the widespread demoralization and lack of 
confidence was given when the arrest of an agent of a Swiss Bank 
showed that at least $1,000 million had been quietly exported. 
From the United States point of view, Franco had swallowed more 
than $1,200 million in five years, yet the economic and social gap 
between Spain and the rest of Europe was greater than ever. The 
fall of so many Latin American dictators, as well as the experiences 
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of Mr Nixon in Lima, Caracas, and elsewhere, was remembered 
by the State Department. The end seemed at hand, and a detailed 
plan of action was agreed upon. 

However, the acute economic situation at last forced Franco to 
accept the conditions insisted upon by O.E.E.C. as a prerequisite 
for Spanish membership of that organization. Experts from 
O.E.E.C. and the International Monetary Fund visited Madrid in 
December 1959 and subsequently published a report. Although it 
was hoped thar*the long-term effect of the stabilization measures 
recommended would be beneficial, the immediate result of their 
adoption was to increase hardship. 

In July 1959 the so-called Stabilization Plan was approved and 
Spain became a member of the O.E.E.C. This plan is based on the 
principle of the so-called ‘package deal’ ; its aim was to put a brake 
on the increasing inflation and the gap in the balance of payments, 
and to stabilize money and prices. The budget deficit was to be 
narrowed to 3,000 million pesetas, an amount which, taking into 
account the expected .increase in the national income, would not 
necessarily be inflationary. The bank rate, already increased to 5 
per cent in 1958, was raised again to 6-25 per cent, and a ceiling was 
established for the creation of new credit by the banks. The peseta 
was devalued to 60 to the dollar. Foreign trade was liberalized up 
to 50 per cent, a considerable increase over the previous 9 per cent. 
However some brakes were imposed on imports, such as the restric- 
tion of credits and the obligation to make a prior deposit of 25 per 
cent of the value of the imports. Exports were favoured by devalua- 
tion of the peseta and unification of the rate of exchange. At the same 
time foreign investments were encouraged by the abolition of an old 
law of 1939 and the granting of permission for up to half the capital 
of an enterprise to be derived from foreign sources ; moreover those 
who wished to repatriate their capital were accorded an amnesty. 
These measures were accompanied by a new foreign loan, consisting 
of $75 million from the I.M.F., $100 million from the O.E.E.C., 
$45 million from the consolidated commercial debt, $168 million 
from U.S. banks, and $130 million from the U.S. Government. 

From the monetary point of view this stabilization has been a suc- 
cess. Currency circulation in 1959 went up by only 2-2 per cent, and 
the total supply of money by 4-8 per cent; and since the national 
income went up by 4-9 per cent, no inflation took place. The value 
of the peseta has been maintained at 60 to the dollar. The trade 

‘ Paris, O.E.E.C. Information Division, 12 February 1960, Press/D(60) 13. 
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deficit went down by some 25 per cent, imports falling by 8-9 per 
cent and exports rising by 3-5 per cent. The balance of payments 
showed a credit balance of $104 million, $50 million being due to 
repatriated money. In the first four months of 1960 the balance of 
payments showed a credit balance of $59-9 million. 

Production and employment, on the other hand, fell consider- 
ably. The rise in the national income was due mainly to the good 
harvest, resulting in an increase in agricultural output of 10-33 per 
cent. But the annual increase of industrial output slowed down con- 
siderably compared with earlier years: 

1954=8:'2 percent 1955=7°9 percent 1956—7°1 per cent 

1957=3'4 percent 1958=6°5 percent 1959=2-6 per cent 
The hardest hit was the mining industry, where production fell by 
3°34 per cent in 1959. Naturally the situation was more serious in 
those industries, such as coal and textiles, which had already experi- 
enced difficulties. Stocks accumulated in many industries, but this 
did not lead to a fall in prices because industrialists preferred to 
accumulate stocks, hoping for better times.+ 

Unemployment at the end of the year was numerically not very 
high, but in recent years most of the workers had been doing many 
hours overtime, and this overtime now practically ceased. In the 
textile industry, where for some years a sixty-hour working week 
had been in operation, the number of hours worked per week had 
by December fallen to twenty-four; many industrial firms went 
bankrupt. Some months ago an agreement was signed with Ger- 
many providing for emigration of Spanish workers. Recently, 
Manufacturas Metalicas Madrilefias, the enterprise of Nicolas 
Franco which for years had been living, and making profits, on the 
State Budget, dismissed more than half its workers, advising them 
in a public statement to go to Germany. More than 5,000 Spanish 
workers were expected in Frankfurt alone this summer. 

This is not the place for a detailed analysis of the Spanish econo- 
mic situation or a prognosis of its future; the object of this article is 
rather to study the socio-economic background of the present 
situation. It can hardly be denied that there is now a serious social 
crisis in Spain. Why does not this lead to a political crisis? We find 


1 Facts and figures about stabilization are derived from: Banco Central, 
Estudio Econdémico, 1959; Banco de Bilbao, Informe ante la Junta general de 
Accionistas celebrada el dia 23 de Abril de 1960; Boletin Informativo del Centro de 
Documentacion y de Estudios (Paris), No. 1, February 1960, No. 2, April 1960; 
Informacién Comercial Espaiiola (Madrid, Servicio de Estudios del Ministerio 
de Comercio), No. 320, April 196c. 
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in Spain today an extremely well-organized police and army. 
For strategic reasons the United States has found it opportune to 
give support to the Franco regime and this has enabled Franco to 
maintain them in the economic interest of a restricted minority. 
These forces are confronted by the firm unanimity of the Spanish 
people; but only mass action could give this unanimity a solid 
weapon. To understand why such a mass action does not take place, 
a deeper and broader study would be necessary than can be attempt- 
ed here. Among other things it would be necessary to institute a 
historico-sociological analysis taking into account such considera- — 
tions as the crushing of the social revolution in 1936-9, the physical 
destruction of the country’s progressive forces through exile and 
repression, and the twenty years of exploitation and demoralization 
which the Spanish people have experienced since the Civil War. 

One thing, however, is clear: the regime alone cannot face its own 
problems. No doubt private foreign investments will be found to 
help in the present crisis. But it is extremely doubtful whether such 
investment will solve Spain’s problems. It is doubtful whether 
sufficient investment can be found to carry on the irrigation plans, 
to invest the 72,000 million pesetas that are needed over fifteen 
years for railway development, to double the production of coal and 
cement and quadruple that of steel and electricity.’ It seems more 
likely that foreign capital will be used to establish the kind of in- 
dustries that will bring in sure and quick profits. And those profits 
will only to a small extent be reinvested in Spain. Meanwhile 
thousands of Spaniards will be obliged to leave the country. Spain, 
like many other under-developed or semi-developed countries, 
needs to mobilize her workers in accordance with a rational plan, 
utilizing such foreign aid as she receives towards this end. 


RELATIONS WITH E.E.C. AND E.F.T.A. 


The problem of Spain’s economy in relation to the world abroad 
became acute with the advent of the Common Market. Officially, 
it is regarded as a good thing that Spain should join the Common 
Market. Many of the reasons advanced are political; it is well known 
that Franco occupies a place in the so-called ‘Europe de l’Ordre 
Morale’ (Adenauer, de Gaulle, etc.). In a study of the Camara 
Oficial de Industria of Barcelona it was pointed out that Spain’s 
trade with the Common Market countries in 1955 represented 
32°73 per cent of her imports and 33 - 73 per cent of her exports. But, 

1 Marius Gandilhon, op. cit. 
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the study argued, it was even more dangerous to be inside than out- 
side; first, because the proportion of trade with the countries of the 
Free Trade Area was similar; secondly, because the character of 
the Spanish economy meant that integration in the Common Market 
would damage innumerable economic activities in all fields; 
thirdly, because the Common Market did not accord the same 
degree of liberalization for agriculture as for industry. 


Direction of Trade by Areas 
(per cent)* 








Exports To 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
E.E.C, 39°1 32°4 33°6 38°7 29°6 
E.F.T.A. 27°6 26°0 251 13'0 25°6 
U.S. and Canada 10°2 14°! 10°7 8-7 129 
Latin America 9°8 10°5 13°2 7°00 5°8 
Other countries 13°3 17°° 17°4 32°6 26°1 

‘Fotal 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°'0 100°0 


Imports From 
E.E.C 








LC, 32°0 30°3 23°0 24°5 24°3 
E.F.T.A. 19°6 15°9 14°2 8:5 12°7 
U.S. and Canada 16°0 25°4 31°0 17°4 24°0 
Latin America 11°6 8°8 8°9 12‘! 10°2 
Other countries 20°8 19°6 22°9 37°5 28-8 

Total 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 


* based on totals for first six months of year stated. 


Source: Banco Central, Estudio Econdmico, 1959. 


Spain naturally cannot remain isolated when the general trend is 
for countries to integrate into larger economic units; but she is 
faced with a serious dilemma. Integration of Spain in the Common 
Market might lead, on the one hand, to the total integration of cer- 
tain sectors of her economy which, with foreign investment, could 
work on European standards—and, on the other hand, to serious 
damage of the remaining two-thirds of the economy. Spain needs, 
as has been said above, a long-term plan and adequate help for long- 
term investments. The aforementioned study of the Camara Oficial 
de Industria of Barcelona took the view that for the time being the 
Free Trade Area was the best solution. 


To many it seems crystal-clear that it is only the intervention of 
the United States which has prevented the contradictions of the 
regime from bringing it down. Meanwhile, the spirit activating the 
Spanish Democrats is well illustrated by a quotation from the 
editorial article in a recent issue of the illegal review of the Demo- 
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cratic Union of Students: ‘We may be sure that nobody will pre- 
vent us from attaining our aims. Nobody will prevent the Spanish 
people from being free. Historical realities cannot be kept per- 
petually hidden. Our country, with its great demographic strength 
and vital wealth, where a normal growth is prevented by a back- 
ward economic structure . . . will one day break this structure. .. We 
shall attain freedom however much the “free world” may strive to 
prevent it.’ 


VICENTE GrrBAuU-LEON 


Collectivization of Agriculture in 
Central Europe 


On 25 April 1960 Walter Ulbricht announced in the People’s 
Chamber of East Germany that ‘the peasants of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic have completed their merger into agricultural pro- 
ducer co-operatives.’ On behalf of the Council of Ministers he pro- 
posed that the House should take note of the ‘complete transition of 
peasants to collective work’. In other words, East Germany became 
the first Central European country within the Soviet orbit where the 
overall collectivization programme had been carried out. A ‘White 
Book’ published by the West German Government? described this 
achievement as the ‘annihilation of the independent peasantry’. It 
drew the attention of international public opinion to the ‘brutal in- 
fringement of human rights’ and the ‘campaign of terror’ whereby 
hundreds of thousands of farmers with their families had been 
forced into the collectives within an amazingly short period of time. 

Articles in the Western press described the ruthless methods of 
‘persuasion’ used by the Ulbricht regime: the raids of Party 
activists over the villages, the virtual mobilization of the country- 
side, and the deployment of loudspeakers and searchlights. Such 
accounts, however, overlooked the fact that collectivization of agri- 
culture, as such, is, in both theory and practice, an integral part of 


' Union, Portavoz de la Unién Democratica de Estudiantes, No. 4, February 
1960. 

* Die Zwangskollektivierung des Selbstaendigen Bauernstandes in Mitteldeutsch- 
land (Bonn, April 1960). 
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Communist policy. It has been going on for many years, in East 
Germany as well as other Central European countries of the Soviet 
bloc, as a permanent feature in the pattern of economic and social 
transformation. The surprising elements in the East German events 
of last spring were the haste, the timing, and the spectacular results 
achieved (on paper at any rate) within a very short time. But the col- 
lectivization drive itself and the methods used were no novelties in 
the history of the Soviet orbit. 

In three and a half months—between January and April 1960— 
24 million hectares of East Germany’s agricultural land were col- 
lectivized—nearly as much as in the years between 1952-9. As the 
total agricultural land in East Germany is estimated to be 6-4 
million hectares, this would mean that at the end of last year nearly 
half of the agricultural land still belonged to individual farmers. 
This private sector was virtually absorbed during the recent ‘Blitz- 
krieg’ when more than 250,000 new members were recruited in the 
producer co-operatives. The magnitude of the new membership 
figure can be appreciated in the light of last year’s statistics, accord- 
ing to which in 1959, during a slower process of collectivization, 
an average of 7,500 peasants were ‘persuaded’ each month to join 
the collectives. The total membership now is over 900,000. 

The assertion of the Bonn Government that the motives for the 
haste and the timing of the drive were political rather than economic 
is borne out by articles in the East German press and statements 
made by Ulbricht himself. Neues Deutschland (22 March 1960), in 
an article much publicized in the Communist world, hailed the 
‘Socialist Spring’ and stated that the ‘socialist transformation of 
agriculture’ was of ‘fundamental national importance’. And 
Ulbricht, in his speech in the People’s Chamber, not only spoke of 
the ‘historic necessity’ of this development but called the association 
of peasants in the collectives a ‘popular vote for peace’ and a step of 
‘great significance in the struggle for Germany’s reunification’. In 
his report to the March 1960 Plenum of the S.E.D. Central Com- 
mittee Ulbricht made it clear that one of the motives of the col- 
lectivization drive was to create a fait accompli before the Paris 
Summit meeting, and he hinted that the decision had been taken at 
the agricultural inter-Party conference held at the beginning of 
February in Moscow. Before that conference the East German 
Government expected to complete the collectivization of agriculture 
by 1965. The plans were suddenly changed at the end of last winter. 
Political motives, however, merely altered the pace: the ultimate 
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aim had been set as early as 1952 and persistently pursued ever 
since. 


THE PATTERN IN COMMUNIST CENTRAL EUROPE 


At the end of last year, East Germany still lagged behind every 
other Soviet bloc country except Poland in the field of agricultural 
collectivization. While in East Germany individual peasants still 
owned and tilled nearly half of the agricultural area of their country, 
in Czechoslovakia the socialist sector! was already predominant: 
there, only 16 per cent of the agricultural land (which totals 7-3 
million ha.) was at that time in private hands. And the process of 
collectivization in Hungary—after a serious setback in 1953-4 and 
an even graver blow during the Revolution of 1956—was also 
slightly ahead of East Germany at the end of last year: only some 
44 per cent of the arable land was privately farmed.* 

Between 1953 and 1956 collectivization declined in Czecho- 
slovakia too; but in a vigorous campaign during the first nine 
months of 1957 more than 200,000 peasants were induced to join 
producer co-operatives and nearly 1 million hectares of agricultural 
land were collectivized. As a result the socialist sector comprised 
44 per cent of the agricultural area; this figure rose to over 75 per 
cent by the end of 1958 and to 84 per cent by the end of last year. In 
May 1960 the official figure was given as 86 per cent and the target, 
for the end of 1960, is go per cent. 

In 1957, when the new drive was launched in Czechoslovakia, the 
time was not ripe for the Hungarian regime to embark on a similar 
venture. The years 1957 and 1958 were devoted to consolidation and 
to redevelopment at a very slow pace. At the beginning of 1959, 
however, a collectivization drive—more concentrated than in 
Czechoslovakia—was launched in Hungary. In three months 20 per 
cent of the arable land was added to the socialist sector which now 
covered half of the arable land. After a new slow-down of some 
seven months another campaign was launched in November 1959. 
By February 1960 well over two-thirds of Hungary’s arable land 
belonged to the socialist sector. The target for the end of 1960 is 

1 The aggregate of producer co-operatives and State farms. The latter are 
farms expropriated after the war but not distributed under the land reform. They 
are mostly model farms and extend in East Germany over 8 per cent, in Poland 


and Hungary over some 14 per cent, and in Czechoslovakia over 19 per cent of 
the agricultural area. 


2 Total arable land: 5-4 million hectares. In Hungary, unlike the other 
Central European countries, official figures usually refer to the arable, not the 
agricultural, land. The latter includes forests, pastures, orchards, etc. 
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85 per cent, and the planners want to complete collectivization by 
1965. 

During the early 1959 campaign 330,000 peasants were recruited 
to the producer co-operatives and in the second drive between 
November 1959 and February 1960 the number of new members 
was 370,000. There are now 870,000 collective farmers in Hungary ; 
as late as the beginning of last year 700,000 of them were individual 
peasants. During each of the two drives many more peasants were 
coerced into the collectives than in the more publicized and per- 
haps more spectacular ‘Blitzkrieg’ against the independent pea- 

-santry of East Germany. 

The ‘persuasion’ of the Hungarians—as of hundreds of thousands 
of farmers in Czechoslovakia—was carried out in a fashion similar 
to that used in East Germany. The 1957-8 drive in Czechoslovakia 
and the two concentrated campaigns in Hungary were forerunners 
of the events in East Germany and, according to unofficial but re- 
liable sources, the methods adopted were similar. Apart from the 
special urgency of political considerations such as the timing of the 
process in East Germany for the eve of the Summit conference, the 
pattern was substantially identical in the three countries. This was 
in conspicuous contrast to the course of events in Poland. 

Collective farms in Poland extend over 240,000 hectares, which is 
slightly more than 1 per cent of the total agricultural area (20-9 
million hectares). There are about 29,000 collective farmers, com- 
prising 0-2 per cent of the rural population. Before the great change 
in October 1956 about 10 per cent of the agricultural area belonged 
to collective farms. Together with the area of State farms the 
socialist sector extended over 23-24 per cent of the total agricultural 
area; now the figure is less than 15 per cent. Poland, unlike Hungary, 
was not forced back on to the road of collectivization after the events 
of 1956, and private farming continues to prevail. This is of more 
than local significance as the size of the agricultural area in Poland is 
about the same as that of East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary combined. The Gomulka regime is, however, trying to 
revive and consolidate another institution: the Agricultural Circles 
—peasant associations of old tradition. As Gomulka himself admits, 
they will ‘serve the cause of socialist transformation of the country- 
side’ but they are not collectives on the kolkhoz model. Since August 
1959 they have administered the Agricultural Development Fund— 
in which the Government invests its profits on compulsory de- 
liveries—and purchased tractors for communal use. Agricultural 
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machinery thus becomes joint property and, as Gomulka put it, 
‘the peasants’ joint efforts are being organized’ in the co-operative 
use of machinery, the purchase of seed, etc. Some of the land 
administered by the State Land Fund, if farmed without tenancy 
contracts, is also being handed over to the Circles for management, 
but so far only 55,000 hectares of arable and some pasture land are 
thus involved., By the end of last year the number of Agricultural 
Circles was said to be 22,000, embracing 600,000 farmsteads. They 
have been established in about half of the villages and some 20 per 
cent of the peasants have joined them. They did so under pressure 
but not under ruthless mental—let alone physical—violence. 

The contrast between agricultural policies in the two halves of the 
agricultural area of Communist Central Europe lies in the different 
application of the principle of voluntariness. The objective is 
basically the same: collectivization. “The Party’, Gomulka said 
last year, ‘believes in the socialist transformation of agriculture and 
realizes that such a transformation can be implemented only 
through setting up large collective peasant farms, that is, producer 
co-operatives.’! While, for the time being, and for the sake of in- 
creasing agricultural production, he would not dismay the peasantry 
by forceful methods, ideologically Gomulka believes in the col- 
lectivization of agriculture no less than Ulbricht or Novotny. 

But what is collectivization in the modern sense of the word as 
Communist regimes apply it? It has very little to do with property 
rights and is not a legal issue at all. In his report to the People’s 
Chamber, Ulbricht emphasized that ‘co-operative property enjoys 
special protection’ and that ‘the members’ property in land, build- 
ings, and the farm is guaranteed.’ This, however, is a mere formality, 
since the member of the producer co-operative may not detach his 
plot which he had ‘brought in’, should he quit the collective. The, 
situation is similar in Czechoslovakia where the new draft Con- 
stitution speaks of the ‘social utilization of land joined together’. 
According to Novotny’s own interpretation this means that by 
forming collectives ‘nothing is being changed in the ownership of 
land . . . which they have consolidated for purposes of co-operative 
farming’ .* In Czechoslovakia and Hungary it has been emphasized 
that property rights of producer co-operative members are inherit- 
able. But, formal property rights notwithstanding, the peasant who 


1 Speech of 22 June 1959 at the Second Plenum of the Central Committee, 
Polish United Workers’ Party. 

2 Speech of 5 July 1960 at the National Conference of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia. 
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joins the collective unavoidably loses his economic independence, 
his peasant way of life, and his traditional ties with his own soil. He 
himself, and not only his land, is being ‘consolidated’ : lumped to- 
gether with the others for ‘social utilization’. Collectivization is an 
integral part of the social revolution from above, and a means in- 
dispensable for the regime to exercise control over the peasantry. 


Property rights may not change, but social relations, including 
labour relations, do. 


MOTIVES AND OBSTACLES 


Every Communist regime is ideologically committed to carrying 
out the collectivization of agriculture. Marx, Engels, Lenin—let 
alone Stalin—expressed mistrust and sometimes contempt for the 
peasantry, whom they regarded, perhaps rightly, as guardians of 
the old spirit. In the drive for a classless society the independent 
peasantry must disappear: it must be absorbed into and assimilated 
with the working class. 

But—apart from ideology or long-term considerations of change 
in the structure of society—there are compelling reasons for col- 
lectivization in Communist Central Europe. The ambitious in- 
dustrialization schemes in the countries under review required a 
large-scale transfer of agricultural labour to industry. But how can 
agricultural output be maintained and even increased if there are 
fewer farmhands available? The answer, obviously, is by the in- 
crease of productivity—through modernization in general, and 
through mechanization and the improvement of organization and 
labour discipline in particular. These, in turn, can be achieved on 
the basis of large-scale farming more efficiently than on small 
individual plots. On large units better use can be made of State 
or communal machinery, and labour-saving mechanization and 
organization of agricultural operations can be more rationally car- 
ried out. Collectivization, as a method of establishing large-scale 
enterprises in agriculture, has thus become not only a desirable but 
an indispensable feature of development in Communist Central 
Europe, provided it is not defeated by psychological factors, by the 
reluctance of those directly involved. ‘Manpower economy through 
collectivization’ might indeed be the slogan of the programme if it 
were to be deprived of its ideological paraphernalia. And the faster 
the decrease of agricultural population—for the sake of industrial 


expansion—the more compelling the collectivization of agricul- 
ture. 
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In recent years the demographic trends' in East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary aggravated the manpower problem 
inasmuch as the rate of growth of the total working-age population 
began to decline; and this tendency is expected to continue. In 
East Germany the working-age population is expected to decline 
between 1958 and 1965 by some 600,000 persons, or 7 per cent. 
Mass emigration from East Germany to the West is, of course, a 
considerable factor, but even in Czechoslovakia and Hungary ‘the 
expected increments in the adult population are not large enough to 
alter radically the current trends of manpower supply.’* Between 
1955 and 1965 the population of working age is expected to increase 
in Czechoslovakia from 7-9 million to 8-4 million and in Hungary 
from 6 million to 6-2 million, which is a very slow rate. In Poland, 
on the other hand, working-age population is increasing faster than 
the regime would desire® and, instead of having to face the problem 
of manpower shortage, the regime is worried about over-population. 
Gomulka recently declared that in the years 1961-5 Poland could 
expect an increase of nearly a million persons of productive age, and 
in the subsequent five years a further rise of about 1} million. He 
noted the ‘complete ignorance of realities glaringly manifested by 
high dignitaries of the Church who bitterly resist birth control’ and 
invited them to ‘find the miraculous means’ to attain proportionate 
production increases.‘ 

Taking into account the demographic trends, the Hungarian 
economic plans anticipate a decline of about 15 per cent in agri- 
cultural employment over the next seven years. In Czechoslovakia, 
from 1960 to 1965, a fall of about 20 per cent is now predicted. The 
Polish plans, on the other hand, assume a stabilization of the 
present volume of agricultural employment until 1975.° In the light 
of these trends and of the discrepancies between expected develop- 
ments in Poland and in the other three countries under review, the 
haste in the process of collectivization in East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary, in contrast to Gomulka’s patient and prag- 
matic attitude in Polish agricultural policy, becomes more easily 
understandable. 

The execution of collectivization schemes, no matter how com- 


| CE. U.N. Economic Survey of Europe 1959, Chapter 3. 
ibid. 

® 1955: 16°6 million; 1960: 17 million; 1965: 18-36 million. : 

* Speech of 21 June 1960 at the Fifth Plenum of the Central Committee, 
Polish United Workers’ Party. 

* U.N. Economic Survey of Europe 1959. 
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pelling for the regime or how advantageous for the peasants them- 
selves, is faced with tremendous obstacles and severe limitations in 
pace. The main obstacle is the desperate reluctance of the peasantry, 
which is not entirely rational. Emotional and sentimental factors— 
which Ulbricht mildly calls ‘hesitations under the influence of old 
traditions and habits’—play a role as important as the rational revolt 
against the curtailment of economic freedom. And among the 
motives of peasant resistance there is demonstration of mistrust and 
dislike for the socialist system. During and shortly after the war a 
great many people joined the Communist movement for negative 
reasons such as hatred of Nazism; and in the period of the Com- 
munists’ rise to power in the East European countries masses of 
non-believers took an active part in the defensive struggle of the 
Churches. Similarly, the peasants’ fight against collectivization is, at 
least partly, a form of non-co-operation with a hostile regime. 
Occasional outbursts of official spokesmen against the peasants’ 
indifference and unwillingness to perform proper work on the col- 
lective farms are in fact understatements and euphemisms for a 
silent but stubborn form of sabotage. 

In Hungary, for instance, at an early stage of collectivization it 
was openly admitted that 12 per cent of co-operative members did 
not take part in common work at ail, and in Poland, before col- 
lectivization was stopped in 1956, nearly 1 million hectares of land 
were left lying fallow. 

To combat peasant reluctance, the regimes in Communist 
Central Europe are using a wide variety of devices to make collective 
farming more attractive and individual farming less desirable. They 
range from simple discriminatory measures (such as special tax 
concessions, price reductions for seeds and fertilizers, and generous 
credits offered to producer co-operatives) to threats, blackmail, and 
intimidation (such as crippling limitations of free marketing 
facilities, fines, and political persecution) in order to render the lives 
of private farmers unbearable. Nevertheless, reluctance persists, 
and the peasant has to be forced into the collective by virtual vio- 
lence, unless the regime is prepared to suspend or abandon the col- 
lectivization scheme. . 

In Poland, where the whole pattern has changed since 1956, the 
peasants’ fear of collectivization is still so deep that they mistrust 
Agricultural Circles as possible traps whereby they might find 
themselves caught in the collective. Soon after the popularization 
campaign for the Agricultural Circles had begun, Warsaw Radio 
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spoke of the peasants’ ‘fear that any collective work may lead to the 
social transformation of rural areas’ ;' and later on it was admitted 
that ‘members of some Agricultural Circles are fighting tooth and 
nail against nomination for office in the organization.”* In one in- 
stance members of an Agricultural Circle moved an amendment to 
the draft statutes to the effect that the signing of the statute would 
not commit the signatories to joining a producer co-operative. 
Warsaw Radio—with a tone of irony—assured listeners that mem- 
bership in the Agricultural Circle would no more involve such a 
commitment than, for example, the obligation to join a trade union 
or an association of soldiers’ friends.* 

A natural limitation to hasty collectivization, which the regimes 
often tend to disregard, is of a financial and organizational character. 
The latest drive in Hungary, for instance, had to be halted abruptly 
in the second week of February 1960 instead of four or six weeks 
later, as originally planned, because resources were exhausted. 
There was a shortage of buildings, machinery, fertilizers, etc., and, 
in the words of the CentralCommittee, members were expected to 
‘mobilize their own resources and develop self-help’. Presumably 
things failed to develop in line with the optimistic expectations, and 
the authorities could not raise further investments to cope with more 
co-operative farms. Some 30 or 40 per cent of the collectives set up 
during the Hungarian campaign early in 1959 did not start actual 
co-operative work until the autumn of that year. It often happened 
that Party officials proudly reported the birth of new co-operatives 
without practical steps being taken to reorganize cultivation, to build 
communal barns and stables, or to obtain the necessary machinery. 
Ploughing and sowing went on, as before, on individual plots. 

A similar situation arose in East Germany last spring. At a 
Peasant Party Conference in Guestrow, nearly three weeks after 
Ulbricht’s ‘victory announcement’, Herr Gruenberg, a candidate 
member of the Politbureau, boldly declared that a number of pro- 
ducer co-operatives ‘still exist on paper only’. There was inade- 
quate enlistment of new members, and problems were being left un- 
settled. There was, he said, ‘an excessive rush’ to set up big pro- 
ducer co-operatives, which was not the task of the hour. ‘For the 
time being the task must be to help the new co-operative peasants 
to perform their joint work properly,’ he concluded.* 


1 Warsaw Home Service, 27 November 1959. * ibid., 9 March 1960. 
* ibid., 30 August 1959. 
* A.D.N. (East German News Agency), 13 May 1960. 
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These difficulties may, of course, prove to be transitory, and 
‘paper co-operatives’ may soon be consolidated into working col- 


‘lectives, unless hasty collectivization should defeat its own ends. 


This can happen if too many peasants—especially too many young 
men—abandon the countryside and move to the towns to seek jobs 
in the factories. This migration of young peasants was one of the 
major problems during the latest collectivization drives in Hungary, 
so that last spring Party directives and a press campaign called for 
their return. And in Czechoslovakia, owing to transfiltration of 
young men from agriculture to industry, the average age of the agri- 
cultural worker has for years been as high as forty-five years. The 
population transfer—one of the basic motives of collectivization to 
further industrial expansion—may overshoot its mark and become 
a mass exodus of discontented peasants. Even though the authorities 
may succeed in halting the avalanche by radical administrative 
measures and may manage to cope with the problem of agricultural 
manpower, the fulfilment of production plans will remain a burning 
question as long as the peasant refuses to ‘bring into the collective 
not only his property but his heart as well’.* 

According to current economic plans the anticipated (cumulative) 
rate of growth in gross agricultural output is slightly over 4 per cent 
in the countries under review. This is a modest rate, but it must be 
remembered that in recent years there was a falling rate of growth in 
East Germany and stagnation in Czechoslovakia. Last year Hungary 
was the only country under review where, compared with 1958, 
agricultural output was rising. When we recall that in 1958 the 
world average output was 37-38 per cent higher than before the 
war, whereas in Hungary today, according to official statements, 
total output is still only 15 per cent above pre-war level,’ the grave 
concern of agricultural experts in the East European countries is 
‘quite understandable. In East Germany agricultural production, 
in Ulbricht’s own words, is ‘growing more slowly than consump- 
tion’ and the country relies more and more on grain and fodder im- 
port. The same applies to Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The 
Economic Survey of Europe 1959 rightly emphasized that all these 
countries ‘count upon considerable gains in labour productivity and 
all plans presuppose large increases in yields per hectare and per 
animal’ which are considerably lower than in Western countries. 
Given the limited resources for investment and the difficulties 


1 Nepszabadsag, 9 February 1960. 
* The output of wheat and rye, however, is below pre-war level. 
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caused by manpower shortage, increase of productivity is, indeed, 
the logical answer. But the desirable increase of per capita output 
can hardly become a reality so long as, owing to peasant reluctance, 
improvement of productivity is hampered by collectivization, 
which has been designed by the Communist regimes as the very 
lever of productivity. 

Supposing that the regimes in Commaunist Central Europe find a 
way out of this vicious circle, a new set of problems will await 
solution. At least two of them have already arisen. 

The holdings created by hasty collectivization are not of optimus 
size. Since September 1959 the amalgamation of small collective 
farms into large units has already been on the agenda of the Czecho- 
slovak planners, and by the end of last February 1,579 producer 
co-operatives were merged into 659, thus increasing the average 
area of holdings from 266 to 638 hectares, but the national average 
size of a collective is still only about 400 hectares. The situation is 
similar in East Germany ‘where the problem has not yet been 
tackled. But unless in due course a merger scheme is carried out, 
labour productivity is unlikely to increase and manpower shortage 
will continue. 

Another aftermath of hasty collectivization is the heterogeneous 
composition of the new collectives. In Hungary, for example, until 
the autumn of 1952 former landless peasants and dwarf holders 
formed g1 per cent of membership in the producer co-operatives. 
Peasants with medium-sized holdings—branded as ‘kulaks’—were 
kept out. Later, however, and especially during the recent drives, 
prosperous farmers had to be recruited who had better and larger 
holdings as well as substantial livestock. At the beginning of last 
year the proportion of former prosperous farmers was 47 per ceht of 
the total membership; today it is 85 per cent. ‘The Hungarian press 
has recently launched a propaganda campaign in favour of the 
‘unity of membership in the producer co-operatives’.’ It appears 
that the presence of former ‘kulaks’ in the collectives created an 
atmosphere of social discrimination and resentment on the part of 
the former farm labourers who constituted the membership ‘old 
guard’. Communist ideology notwithstanding, the Party press 
felt it necessary to stand up for the former ‘class enemy’, and 
especially for the kulaks’ rights to enjoy land rent from the col- 


1 E.g. an article by G. Rapai, head of the ‘Agitprop’ Department of the Party 
Central Committee, in Nepszabadsag, 12 May 1960, and a series of articles 
based on interviews with a hundred co-operative leaders (ibid., 29, 30 June, 
1 July 1960). 
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lectives, to which the former landless peasants cannot be entitled. 

The same problems do not, of course, arise in Poland. But 
productivity and output are just as precarious in that vast area of 
private farming as in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, or Hungary. 
The Gomulka regime handles the peasantry more cautiously than 
do the other regimes. In the absence of collectivization there are 
34 million separate agricultural units, and more than 80 per cent of 
them are smaller than 20 hectares. This state of affairs is, from the 
point of view of productivity, just as unlikely to lead to improve- 
ment as the unpopular measures of collectivization. Gomulka will 
hardly risk a radical change in the foreseeable future. When visiting 
one of the few collective farms in Poland Khrushchev endorsed 
Gomulka’s collectivization policy, saying: ‘You do not get water 
from a well by kicking it.’* 

In East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary they are kick- 
ing the well. But kicking or no kicking, the results are equally 
poor. 

PauL KaTONA 


1 The Times, 20 July 1959. 
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